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By SAUL CHERNOS 
THE ACTIVIST 


Low-level military flying must 
stopnow! That’s whatactivists from 
across Canada will be demanding 


on Saturday, October 24, during a - 


National Day of Action in support 
of the Innu people of Nitassinan 
(Labrador and Québec). 

Ever since 1979, when Canada 
first allowed Great Britain, Ger- 
many — then West Germany — 
and the Netherlands to test low- 
flying military jets over Innu terri- 
tory, the Innu have protested to the 


Canadian government about the 


harmful effects of the flights. 
Flying seasons until now ran 
from early April until late Septem- 
ber, but this year the season has 
been extended by a month. The 
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No more flights on native lands! 


October 24 protest is timed to coin- 
cide with the end of the 1992 sea- 
son. ACT for Disarmament, which 
initiated this protest, is demanding 
an immediate end to low-level 
flights. 

During test flights, aircraft of- 
ten fly as low as 100 feet above 
ground level, sometimes touching 
the treetops. The Innu say the in- 
credible noise levels, and the ex- 
haust emissions, are destroying the 
ecosystem and making Nitassinan 
uninhabitable. 

The Innu, who number more 
than 10,000 and are one of the last 
surviving hunter-gatherer cultures 
in North America, have lobbied 
hard for the flights to end, but they 
have been ignored. The use of non- 
violent civil disobedience — block- 
ading the military runways — has 


Policing the Pines 


Tensions erupted again on the 
troubled Mohawk reserve of 
Kanesetake this month, ina dispute 
over the policing of the area. 

Kanesetake, the site of a 1990 
standoff in which one police offi- 
cer was killed and many native 
people arrested and, some say, tor- 
tured, has continued to be patrolled 
by the Sureté de Québec. The 
Sureté, as well as allegedly tortur- 
ing prisoners in 1990, has demon- 
Strated considerable racism and in- 
sensitivity in dealings with the com- 
munity. 

On August 20, after another 


incident of police harassment, resi- 
dents of Kanesetake erected a bar- 
ricade. Though it came down the 
next day — after Premier Bourassa 
made a visit to the reserve — the 
elected band council chief, Jerry 
Peltier, says he will hold a commu- 
nity referendum to determine if 
checkpoints should be set up on the 
main road to the Pines area. 

If the community decides to 
erect the checkpoints, they will be 
used to bar the Sureté from the 
reserve unless they are invited by a 
resident. A native police force 
would take their place. 
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landed them in jail. In July of this 
year, Innu Nation President Peter 
Penashue filed a complaint with 
the Canadian Human Rights Com- 
mission, which accused the Cana- 
dian government of systematically 
shirking its responsibilities to the 
Innu. 

The National Day of Action 
will follow a month-long series of 
school and community visits 
throughout Ontario by ACT mem- 
bers, to raise awareness about the 
Innu and to encourage action. The 
events are part of ACT’s ongoing 
campaign to support the Innu. 

ACT is encouraging as many 
Canadian communities as possible 
to support the Innu by organizing 
petition drives, demonstrations, 
public forums, workshops or non- 
violent civil disobedience actions. 


We encourage everyone to be in- 


volved in organizing an event in 
your community on October 24. 
So far, there are actions 
planned in Toronto, Vancouver, 
Oakville, Stratford, Guelph ... 
ACT speakers are available for 
high schools, universities and com- 


munity groups; we can also bring 


colour slides. We also have resource 
materials, information packages 
and petitions. For more informa- 
tion, to book a speaker, or to get 
resource material, get in touch with 
the ACT for Disarmament Toronto 
office (736 Bathurst St., Toronto, 
MSS 2R4, 416-531-6154) or your 


regional ACT contact. 


Only $10 donation for 
12 issues a year 
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“They have got no right to 
practice war games on our 
land. They just grabbed at 
whatever resource our 
land had. They have pol- 
luted our land, weakened 
our animals, who once 
were healthy. And now I 
tell you, it’s very scary to 
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Guns and hunger 


By MaGGE HELWIG 
THE ACTIVIST 


11 August, 1992 

In the dry heat of this southern 
Somali town, the men sweat and 
strain to shift the food in its heavy, 
bulging sacks. This is Baydhabo, 
where famine stalks the tired, the 
displaced, the dispossessed; where 
life and hope are measured in grains 
of cereal; and where only the slowly 
sharpening agony of creeping star- 
vation marks the passage of time... 

It takes the men more than 


three hours of toil beneath the glare — 


of the sun and the watchful protec- 
tion of the armed perimeter guards 
before the warehouses are finally 
empty, the trucks loaded, and all 
are ready to move. Then, ina storm 
of dust, a last staccato volley of 
gunshots, and a cloud of belched 
diesel exhaust, the convoy is un- 
derway. More than two hundred 
tons ofnourishment for Baydhabo’s 
walking skeletons have just become 
pillage, spoils of war for a ren- 
egade bank of soldiers. Such loot- 
ing incidents no longer produce the 
bitter anger and indignation that 
they used to; they have become as 
commonplace in Somalia as the 
empty stares of the dying and the 
silence of the dead ... 

The distinction between the 


loosely formed and unpaid units of 
the diverse armed factions and the 
bands of the self-employed Shifta 
[bandits] is at bestobscure—when 
it exists at all. Soldiers who have 
turned their arms against the foe of 
the day feel no constraints about 
turning them to more mercenary 
advantage when they return from 
the front ... 

This is an excerpt from a letter 
sent by Canadian physician Mat- 
thew Bryden from Somalia. Bryden 
co-ordinates Somali relief opera- 


tions for Médecins sans Frontieres/ 


Doctors Without Borders, an inter- 
national and strictly independent 
medical relief organization. MSF 
has been in Somalia since the fall of 


‘dictator Mohammed Siad Barre in 


January, 1991 — long before most 
relief groups ‘discovered’ the So- 
mali crisis. And they have seen the 
Situation grow steadily more des- 
perate, as the country collapsed into 
battles between heavily armed feud- 
ing factions, and the civilians, as 
always, paid the price. 

During the Cold War years, 
Somalia, with its strategic location 
in the Horn of Africa, was made a 
pawn in the superpower games. 
First the USSR, then the United 
States, pumped weapons into the 
area and propped up a brutally re- 
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The colour of mercy 


“Let the Africans and Asians stew in their tribal wars,” an Ameri- 
can foreign policy expert advised his president soon after World War 
Two, when the United States was casting about for a new role in the 
postwar world. The U.S. and other developed countries instead chose 
to use the Third World as a surrogate battlefield for the Cold War. But 
with the expiry of the Soviet empire, the advice has been taken to heart; 
today, only Europe is worthy of our attention. 

There aren’t many in the West who would dare suggest a similar 
stance toward the “tribal wars” in the countries that used to be Yugo- 
slavia. Quite the reverse: politicians of all stripes, from Britain’s former 
Tory Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher to the traditionally anti-war 
New Democratic Party here in Canada, are falling over themselves in 
their eagerness to back military intervention in ex-Yugoslavia. 


Opinion 


No one, when they glance to the south, has launched a parallel 
crusade for military intervention in Somalia, where a vicious ethnic 
war has put an entire generation of children in immediate risk of 
starvation. Or in Peru, where hundreds of thousands are caught in the 
crossfire between murderous Sendero Luminoso guerrillas and the only 
slightly less murderous armed forces. Or in Burma, where one of the 
ugliest military dictatorships in the world practices its own “ethnic 
cleansing” against minority nationalities, and continues to hold Nobel 
Peace Prize laureate Aung San Suu Kyi under house arrest four years 
after she won a national election in the country. Or in any of the other 
dozens of countries, from East Timor to the Western Sahara, where 
wars no less bloody than the war in ex- Yugoslavia are raging. 

The TV cameras may send home pictures in living colour, but they 
seem to see only in one colour: white. 

Not to say that we should forget about the atrocities being commit-. 
ted in Bosnia-Herzegovina and, to a lesser extent, Croatia. Clearly, ` 
Something Has to be Done. But why should this war, among all the 
world’s human sufferings, be singled out for the world’s special 
attentions? It hasn’t claimed the most lives, or produced the most 
colourful atrocities, or displaced the most refugees. The only difference 
in this war is the colour of the people’s skin. 

United Nations secretary general Boutros Boutros-Ghali, an 
Egyptian diplomat, took UN member states to task earlier this summer 
for their single-minded insistence on military intervention in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and only Bosnia-Herzegovina. Boutros-Ghali said he felt 
the suffering of the Somalis as keenly as the suffering of the Bosnians. 
Why? “Maybe because I’m a wog.” 

Maybe that’s why no one paid any attention to him. 

— David Webster 


Upcoming 


ACT General Meeting 
Wednesday Sept. 9, 7 p.m. 
736 Bathurst St., Toronto 
416-531-6154 
ACT General Meetings take place 
the second Wednesday of every 
month, and are open to anyone 
interested in our work. 
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SIR, WHY ARE 
THERE AMERICAN 
NUCLEAR SUBS IN 

CANADIAN 

WATERS? 


WHO EXACTLY ARE 
WE BEING PROTECT- 
EV FROM: 


ANY AGGRESSORS 
WHO THREATEN 
OUR SOVEREIGNITY 
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THE SUBS ARE 
THERE TO PROTECT 
OUR SOVEREIGNITY. 


CARE TO ELABORATE? 


CERTAINLY. ZAVBLOTT, 
THE SLIME BEAST 
FROM ALPHA CENTAURI, 
DEEP-SEA SHIITES, 
AND AQUATIC 
LEPRE GHAUNS, 


WHOSE 
SOVEREIGN ITY? 
OURS. WE, THE 

AMERICANS AND 


YOU, THE CANADIANS, 
NATO MEMBERS. 


YOURE NOT TAKING 
THE END OF THE 
COLD WAR WELL, 
ARE YOUSIR? 


WERE ALSO MON- 
ITORING GREENPEACE, 


Lusting for Soviet Blood! 


„Justin case you thought. 


political relevance at all: 

At a recent demonstration, Jo 
Peacenik was introduced to the 
main summer project of the 
Trotskyist League — attempting to 
discredit the International Social- 
ists, who, they claim, subjected 
them to a “frenzied physical as- 
sault” when they tried to crash an 
LS. event. 

Normally, we reserve this col- 
umn for satire. But no one could 
satirize the Trotskyist League bet- 
ter than they do themselves. So, for 
your reading pleasure, Jo Peacenik 
presents a masterpiece of parody 
entitled: 

I.S. DRAWS BLOOD 
LINE IN “DEATH OF COM- 
MUNISM”- FRENZY! 

On August 14, members of the 
International Socialists launched 
a savage physical assault against 
comrades of the Trotskyist League. 
The occasion was a so-called “pub- 
lic debate” on the subject “After 
Communism, What’s Left for So- 
cialism?” When Trotskyist League 
supporters approached the meet- 
ing room after distributing litera- 
ture, I.S. members under the direc- 
tion of York University Professor 
David McNally barred their way. 
Our comrades verbally protested 
this cowardly exclusion; when one 
shouted “Communism lives — LS. 
lies!” they were surrounded by 
dozens of I.S. supporters (promi- 
nent among them U.S. ISO leader 
Ahmed Shawki) who quickly went 
berserk. 


Six L.S.-ers slammed a leading 


shithe lar... comrade to the floor and held him 
fringes of the ‘left’ still had any 


down while McNally seized him 

around the throatand throttled him. 

Our other comrades were then sur- 

rounded and grabbed ...When one 

of our comrades became separated 
from the rest at the top of a steep 
flight of stairs, an apoplectic, red- 
faced Professor McNally screamed 
at his followers: “Throw himdown 
the stairs! Throw him down the 
stairs!” But even his own members 
wouldn’t heed this murderous call. 

Nevertheless, several I.S. thugs 
dragged our comrade down the 
stairs. Within minutes the place was 
crawling with three carloads of 
cops, called by the L.S. to “protect” 
their meeting from the reds. Chal- 
lenged by one of our members, 
McNally shouted “That’s right, I’m 
with the cops!” 

What lies behind this frenzied 
assault? For years the I.S. and its 
international co-thinkers, who now 
worm around the bourgeois femi- 
nist abortion-rights milieu, have 
acted as loyal “left” lieutenants in 
the imperialists’ campaignto smash 
each and every gain of the October 
Revolution and prop up rotting 
capitalism in the West. In Afghani- 
stan they lusted for the blood of 
Soviet soldiers, supporting the CIA- 
backed 7th century Muslim fanat- 
ics who skin schoolteachers alive 
for teaching little girls to read. 
They spent the last decade hailing 
the anti-Semitic, anti-women cleri- 
cal nationalists of Polish 
Solidarnosc, beloved of Reagan, 
Mulroney and the Vatican. Last 
summer they cheered on Wall Street 
tool Boris Yeltsin’s pro-capitalist 


coup in Moscow as “magnificent.” 
“Communism has collapsed,” they 


exulted in their British press, “It is 
a fact that should have every so- 
cialist cheering.” Our comrade 
Martha Phillips was strangled and 
stabbed to death in the Yeltsinite 
cesspool of Moscow by person or 
persons unknown. Now the LS. is 
out to “strangle the communists” 
— that is, the Trotskyists who have 
been the staunchest defenders of 
the Soviet Union and other bureau- 
cratically deformed workers states 
against counterrevolution — in 
their bloodlust over the “death of 
communism.” 

In its vicious anti-Communist 
“red-hunt,” the I.S. really aspires 
to play the same role as the Ger- 
man social-democratic blood- 
hounds who after World War I 
worked to drown the German work- 
ers revolution in blood, murdering 
Communist leaders Rosa Luxem- 
burg and Karl Liebknicht and hun- 
dreds of other working-class fight- 
ers. 

This thuggery by Professor 
David  McNoske, Ahmed 
Scheidemann and their acolytes 
should revolt any honest leftist who 
wants to resist the bourgeoisie’s 
anti-communist, anti-working class 
offensive. To keep out the 
Trotskyists’ political views, the LS. 
substitutes the fist for the brain. 
And seeing this vehemently anti- 
Soviet outfit united with the cops 
against the reds should tell you 
more about them than a thousand 
issues of Socialist Worker. We will 
not be silenced! 
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A generation starving 


From page one 
pressive regime — a pattern only 
too familiar. With the collapse of 
the Cold War, the dictatorship too 
collapsed, leaving behind a popu- 
lation whose basic social structures 
had been destroyed or distorted 
beyond recognition, and a land 
where there were far more guns 

than there was food. 


tyrant government for 21 years,” 


says Dr. Abdulgadir Omar of the 
tion in Toronto. “They have lost the 
sense being in control of them- 
selves as independent people or an 
independent society. They were 
denied basic social rights, and this 
is the aftermath ... [Siad Barre] 
used anything to stay in power, he 
used the basic social structure of 
the Somalis and distorted it, cre- 
ated hatred.” | 
Barre’s manipulation of clan 
loyalties has been behind much of 
the violence that has torn Somalia 
apart in recent months, a constant 
subtext to struggles between vari- 
ous ‘liberation’ armies, and battles 
for diminishing food supplies. 
The fighting between rival 
militias has, in fact, subsided con- 
siderably over the last few months, 
with at least one important ceasefire 
agreement in place. But the weap- 
ons remain; and the severe starva- 
tion, and the disorientation of the 
society, remain. On top of this, the 
Horn of Africais suffering adrought 
— something they could deal with 
under more normal conditions, but 
which now, coming in the immedi- 
ate wake of war, threatens an entire 
generation. Relief workers trying 
todeliver supplies face roving bands 
of looters, feuding tribal factions, 
the remaining militias, and random 
acts of despairing violence. 
Though governments of 
wealthier countries have provided 
some aid, and pledged more, much 
has been held back due to fears that 
it might be dangerous to deliver, or 
that it will go to the ‘wrong people’. 


Meanwhile, says Médecins sans 
Frontieres, “if nothing is done to 
help them, three quarters of 
Somalia’s children will die in the 
coming year.” It is estimated that 1 
to 2 million Somalis — mainly 
women and children — face imme- 
diate starvation, and many more 
are suffering severe malnutrition, 


and possibly starvation in the longer 


have fled to Kenya, itself hit by the 
drought 

There is, MSF and the Somali 
organizations abroad agree, only 
one short-term solution. Food. MSF 
offers three recommendations: 

-` 1. Mount a large scale food 
operation. “In order to reach the 
most needy populations, it is im- 
perative to flood the country with 
food, so that it ceases to be a high- 
Stakes item, stolen by those with 
weapons. Only by making food 
readily available will it be possible 
to ease the tensions caused by short- 
ages, the principal obstacle to relief 
operations.” ` 

Dr. Omar agrees. “As food and 
other supplies get to Somalia, the 
tension decreases. Anytime there 
is food, the tension decreases. The 
first stepis to feed everybody. Then 
you can sit down at the table and 
work things out by diplomatic 
means, instead of using a gun.” 

2. “Agree to accept a relax- 
ation of controls and certain losses 
during food distribution. In the cur- 
rent situation, where it is impos- 
sible to tell the difference between 
the hungry and the starving, diver- 
sion of food aid is of secondary 
concern. The food that we think is 
being stolen .. is eaten by whoever 
has it.” 

3. Most controversially, MSF 
says that “the presence of U.N. 
peacekeeping troops should no 
longer be considered a priority or 
prerequisite. Only massive food aid 

.. will lessen the attacks on hu- 
manitarian aid convoys ... Further- 
more, the deployment of [U.N.] 
troops might absorb some of the 


NORTH/SOUTH 


Miami Herald 


financial resources that Somalia 
needs so desperately today.” 

This last recommendation is 
by no means universally accepted. 
It does, however, provide an in- 
Structive contrast to the anxieties of 
the U.S. government, which has 
repeatedly held back aid on the 
grounds that there are not enough 


troops, that conditions are not se- _ 


We are ul 22g the govern- 
ment to take part in an international 
effort to send shipments of food 
and medicine,” says Dr. Omar. 
“They have said that because there 
is no central government, no coor- 
dination, they can’t deliver aid — 
but if you just dump food to that 
country, the likelihood that more 
people will have something to eat 
will increase.” 

The Somali Immigrant Aid 
Association is also pressuring the 
government on their immigration 
and refugee policy. There are plans 
currently afoot to tighten Canada’s 
immigration and refugee policy 
considerably, keeping out of the 
country many who would previ- 
ously have been able to enter and 
throwing current refugee claims 
into jeopardy. “This is not the time 
to close the door against refugees, 
especially Somalis,” says Omar. 
“We are also asking for a morato- 
rium on deportations, and for the 
government to assist in family 
reunification.” 

In the long term, we in the First 
World must stop farming out our 
wars and weapons to countries like 
Somalia. For more information 
about what you can do in the short 
term, contact: 

e Médecins sans Frontieres, 
56 The Esplanade, Suite 202, 
Toronto, M5E 1A7, 366-6702 

e Somali Immigrant Aid As- 
sociation, 698 Western Rd., Suite 
21, Toronto, M6N 3R3, 766-7326 

e Coalition for a Just Refu- 
gee and Immigration Policy, 947 
Queen St. W., Toronto, M4M 
1J9, 469-1123 ¥ 
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Coming home 
from the war 


By MARGARET SUMADH 
THe ACTIVIST 


El Salvador is still a wounded 
land, but the people are working to 
cleanse the wounds. The peace 


agreements signed in January 1992 4 


put an end to the longstanding war; 
now Salvadorans are trying to put 
together the infrastructure for a 
country operating in peacetime. For 
most, this is a new experience. 
One of the most pressing ques- 
tions is the future of the far too 


Towards Peace 


In El Salvador 


many young men who have spent 
years of their lives in the military. 

Men who were forced con- 
scripts into the Government army 
in their teens are now being re- 
leased into civilian lives. Their only 
skills are military — reacting to 
orders and using a gun — and their 
ability to incorporate themselves 
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their conscription with mixed feel- 
ings. On the one hand, their fami- 
lies had one less mouth to feed and 


clothe, maybe they had some money 


to send home; certainly the young 
conscript gained some sense of sta- 
tus. Their role, however, was to 
protect the interests of the rich, the 
landowners, the businesses, to kill 
and maim those of their compatri- 
ots who threatened those interests, 
even if it were by organizing the 
workers for an improvement in the 
appalling working conditions. 

How will these footsoldiers be 
treated? Will they become victims 
of theirown actions? Young people 
are scarred forever by the enormity 
of the inhuman tasks they were 
ordered to carry out. They are easy 
to spot — uncomfortable with 
people, unused to making decisions. 
Where do they belong? 

In reality their fate will prob- 
ably vary, but the capacity of the 
Salvadoran people to forgive, in 
the light of the hope that the Peace 
Accords have brought, is astound- 
ing. : 

And what of the other 
footsoldiers? What of the young- 
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sters, men and women, who were 


recruited to join the FMLN troops? 
Often very young when they vol- 
unteered, they played a different 
role in the conflict, but their prob- 
lems now are similar. 

They knew what they were 
fighting for — the rights of the 
people. Their leaders ate and walked 
with them. The victory of the Peace 
Accords was theirs too. They have 
been part of the struggle for a mean- 
ingful peace and are received into 
the arms of those for whom they 
fought. 

But their dilemma now is real 
too. Their skills are also military; 
they know how to use arms, are 
accustomed to moving from camp 
to camp. They have little educa- 
tion, know little about the farming 
of their family plot. 

They too need training. And 
the very land that these young 
people came from is often unavail- 


able through takeover by landown- 


ers who are disputing peasants’ 


and lack Of water. 

Many who have lived so much 
of their young lives fighting are 
finding anegotated settlement hard 
to comprehend. The difficulty of 
planning their futures, with com- 
munities uprooted, family mem- 
bers killed, many disabled, looms 
before them. Meanwhile they are 
camping in cramped conditions, 
with shortages of food and facili- 
ties. The lucky ones are getting 
some education and retraining, but 
many are not so lucky. 

Retraining for both these 
groups is dependent on funds from 
internationals. The U.S. govern- 
ment has sent funds for the retrain- 
ing and entry into civilian lives for 
both groups, but some of these funds 
are being held back until the 
Christiani government, and to an 
extent the FMLN, comply more 
fully with the terms of the Accords. 
As for they Canadian government, 
they have sent funds for camp la- 
trines, though there is hope of 
longer-term funding. 

All demobilization for FMLN 
troops is scheduled to be completed 
by October 31; government troops 
by 1994.8 
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Our philosophy is that travelling, and the 


travel.business, should reflect ~ 
consideration for other cultures and our ~ 
commitment to political and economic 
change. 
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No to war in 


ACT for Disarmament wishes to pub- 
licly declare our opposition to any form of 
military intervention in the republics of 
former-Yugoslavia, including Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Croatia. 

We acknowledge that the peoples of 
these republics have the right to decide how 
they want to be governed. Those territories 
that have freely voted for independence 
should be recognized and their rights to self- 
determination respected, and protected by all 
nonviolent means. The rights of minorities in 
all of these territories also must be strength- 
ened and guaranteed. 

We acknowledge that brutal violations 
of human rights, verging on genocide, are 
taking place in Serbian-run prison camps — 
indeed, that all parties involved in the war 
have committed violations of human rights, 
though the Serbian leadership is certainly the 
greatest offender. These violations of human 
rights must be ended. 

We acknowledge that the delivery of 
relief supplies to those in the areas of greatest 
suffering must be a priority. 

But we question whether military inter- 
vention is either morally acceptable, or ratio- 
nally useful, as a means of achieving these 
goals. Instead, military intervention will lead 
only to an escalation of the war, involving 
many more troops and arms than are already 
involved. War is never a solution. 

Maj.-Gen. Lewis MacKenzie, who led 
the Canadian peacekeeping forces in former- 
Yugoslavia, has spoken out against military 
intervention, arguing that it will only make 
the situation worse, and saying as well, “I do 
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all talking about, whenever we propose inter- 
vention.” MacKenzie estimates that tens of 
thousands of troops would be required just to 
secure the Sarajevo airport and the roads 
leading to it; and that any troop involvement 
would be likely to last for years. 


War Resisters’ International has said, . 


“Any use of military force ... introduces a 
different logic, a military logic offering a 
rationale for further, less limited use of addi- 
tional military force. What is taken as asmall 
Step, apparently likely to save lives, turns out 
later to have been the crossing of a line.” 

In a situation so volatile and complex, so 
rooted in long history and ill-understood by 

` Outside forces, as are the conflicts in former- 
Yugoslavia, attempts to impose a ‘simple’ 
military solution are likely only to make 
matters worse. 

Instead, we ask for all non-violent meth- 
ods of intervention. 

e We ask, very urgently, that the Cana- 
dian peace movement, citizens and govern- 
ment support independent initiatives by mem- 
bers of civil society in all the republics of 
former-Yugoslavia that may help to bring 
the war to an end and will make possible the 
rebuilding of the society when the war is 
over. We ask that humanitarian aid be chan- 
nelled through civil society groups. We ask 
Canadians concerned about peace to take it 
as their responsibility to work with like- 
minded groups in former-Yugoslavia, aid 
them in their efforts to broadcast reliable and 
non-propagandistic information, support the 
peace movement in Serbia as it attempts to 
restrain its government, help them to survive 
so that they may rebuild. 

e We ask that the Canadian government, 
and all governments, offer all possible aid to 
refugees from the former- Yugoslav conflict. 
We call on all outside governments also to 
offer sanctuary to those who have refused 
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ke peace. And that’s what we’re 


EAST-WEST 


Susan Krajnc reads ACT's statement at our demonstration against military inter- 


ex- Yugoslavia 


vention, at PC Headquarters on August 21. (Photo: Maggie Helwig) 


military service in any of the armies in- 
volved. 

e We ask that the Canadian government 
prioritize the delivery of relief supplies to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina by any means that do 
not involve military force (e.g. air-drops) 

e We ask that all governments continue 
to isolate the Serbian government interna- 
tionally, and that an oil embargo, in particu- 
lar, be maintained against Serbia. 

e We ask Canada to maintain diplomatic 
pressure, especially through the Council on 


on all parties, in particular the Serbian gov- 


ernment, to respect basic human rights and 
the rights of minorities, and to press the 
Serbian government to respect the rights to 
self-determination of Kosovo and Vojvodina. 

* We support all efforts to prevent the 
conflict from spreading further, for instance 
the War Resisters’ International efforts to 
organize a seminar on nonviolent resistance 
in Kosovo, or the Helsinki Citizens’ Assem- 
bly-sponsored Peace Centre in Subotica, 
Vojvodina. We ask that Canada recognize 


the right to self-determination of Macedonia 
and the legitimacy of the representatives 
elected by the people of Kosovo. 

e In addition, we support efforts to make 
peace between the former-Yugoslav ethnic 
communities abroad (e.g. in Canada), recog- 
nizing not only that the communities abroad 
play a role in the conflict, but also that the 
history of hatred must be ended worldwide. 

As War Resisters’ International has said, 
“If present attempts at the militarization of 
international politics are successful, then the 
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 — chance to change international politics | 


towards some kind of peace politics, and the 
number of future victims and the amount of 
future suffering will be very high.” 

We believe that it is not too late to 
change the situation in former-Yugoslavia, 
but we also believe that violence will not 
bring about changes that we or others wish to 
see. We do not want to see this opportunity 
for effective non-violent action passed up in 
favour of a specious military ‘quick fix’ that 
will end up being a long-term disaster.% 


Zagreb Diary: high stakes games 


August 14 

Something that worries 
me at this moment is the 
game Serbian authorities in 
northern Bosnia are playing 
with the United Nations 
High Commission for Refu- 
gees. UNHCR received a 
list of 20,000 names of 
mostly Muslim people who 
want to leave the Serbian 
(mark the word Serbian, not 
Serbia) controlled region of 
Bosnia for Croatia. The 
Serbian authorities said 
these people are refugees 
and their lives are endan- 
gered if they stay in that 
region. UNHCR refused to 
do this operation, since they 
see this as doing the ethnic 
Cleansing for the Serbians. 

And of course this prin- 
ciple of not being co-respon- 
sible for ethnic cleaning is a 
good principle, but the situ- 
ation in northern Bosnia is 
real, people are getting 
killed, houses looted and 


burned. And the reports from 
UNHCR monitorsalso stated 
that they found clear signs of 
violence against people on 
the basis of ethnic differ- 
ences, so they know thatthey 
are playing a very high- 
Stakes game. It is a difficult 
decision to take. 
August 15 

Another reality is the 
phrase books, or let’s say the 
more- or less touristic war 
guide-books which cities 
make for tourists. Today I 
found another from Nova 
Gradiska , which is published 
by the 121 brigade of HV. 
The interesting part is the 
second part of this booklet, 
which contains around 30 
pages of phrases. Under the 
header “some useful 
phrases”, you will find: ‘I 
am exile’, ‘I am refugee’, 
‘My house has been demol- 
ished’, ‘My son is a prisoner 
of war’, ‘He is dead’, ‘I am 
afraid’ and ‘Please, call the 


police’ I doubt if that last 
thing would be helpful. 
They probably will an- 
swer, “It is war, what can 
we do?” 

Some of the volun- 
teers from our Savudrija 
camp came back yester- 
day and went straight to 
Osijek in order to help the 
peace group there clean 
and build up their office. 

Very slowly my 
dream are getting realised, 
our Center is like an inter- 
national mad house where 
journalists, hitch-hikers, 
peace groups, etc. run in 
and out. It took some time 
and we all are deadly tired 
but it starts to become 
hopeful for the near fu- 
ture. Around the globe a 
network of supporters 
grows and that gives 
dreams back to the people 
of ARK (Anti-War Cam- 
paign) and the Center. 

°Wam Kat 


Anti-war centres 
and contacts in 


former-Yugoslavia 


Bosnia-Herzegovina 

e International Peace Centre, 
Sarajevo (tel Ibrahim Spahic 38-71- 
646-455; fax 38-71-663-730 or 663- 
626) 

¢Centre for Anti-War Activities, Ul 
Hasana Kikica br 8, 71000 Sarajevo 
(tel/fax 38-71-650-660) 

Croatia 

¢Centre for Peace, Nonviolence, 
and Human Rights, Tkalciceva 38, 
41000 Zagreb (tel 38-41-422-495; fax 
38-41-271-143) 

e Antiwar Campaign Croatia 
(ARK), Tkalciceva 38, 41000 Zagreb 
(tel 38-41- 422-495; fax 38-41-271- 
143) 

¢Democratic Forum Rijeka (tel Sura 
Dumanic 38-51-713291) 

Kosovo 

e Democratic League of Kosova, 
Prishtinë (tel 38-38-24234; tel/fax 
38-38-27660) | 
Macedonia 

eGreen Action Skopje, c/o Jovan 
Nansijevski (tel 38-91-213-966; fax: 
38-91-201-75) . 

eForum for Human Rights of 
Macedonia, c/o Meto Jovanovski, 
St. P. Zografski 51, 91000 Skopje (tel 
38-91-219-067) 

¢Women for Peace, Skopje (tel 38- 
91-210-627; fax 38-91-236-856) 
Montenegro 

¢Citizens’ Committee for Peace, 


(tel/fax: 38-81-41914) 

Serbia 

¢Centre for Anti-War Action, Prote 
Mateje 6, 11000 Belgrade (tel/fax 
38-11-431-298) 

GAMA (Citizens Action for 
Peace), Prof Milandin Zivotic, Dom 
Omladine, Makedonska 22, 11000 
Belgrade 

¢Women in Black, c/o Stasa 
Zajovic, Dragoslava Popovica 9/10, 
11 Belgrade (tel: Lepa, 38-11-624- 
701) . 


Slovenia 

Peace Institute, Mestni trg 13, 
61000 Ljubljana (tel 38-61-224-666) 
«Centre for the Culture of Peace 
and Nonviolence, Mestni trg 13, 
61000 Ljubljana (tel 38-61-224-666) 
Vojvodina 

e Anti-War Centre of Ada, Vera 
Vebel, Sencanski Put 27, 24430 Ada 
e Anti-War Centre of Novi Sad, c/o 
Nenad Mirovic, Narodnog Fronta 
43, 21000 Novi Sad (tel 38-21-363- 
302; fax: 38-21-57-797) 

e European Civic Centre for Con- 
flict Resolution, trg Cara Jovana 
Nenada 15, 24000 Subotica (tel 38- 
24-24600; fax 38-24-37116) 

¢Peace Movement of Pancevo, c/o 
Sasa Marinkovic, Br Jovanovica 62a, 
26000 Pancevo, Vojvodina (tel: 38- 
13-3882; fax: 38-13-41-735) 

Peace Movement Vojvodina, c/o 
Slavenka Ljubic, Maksima 
Gorkog10/III, 2100 Novi Sad (tel: 
38-21-619-019) 

¢Women in Black, Biljana Regodic, 
Vojvodanska 53, 26000 Pancevo (tel 
38-13-512-641) l 
source: War Resisters’ International 


The 
gunman’s 
mystique 


The Demon Lover: On the 
Sexuality of Terrorism 

By Robin Morgan 

W.W. Norton & Co. 

pp. 400 


REVIEWED BY JOHN BACHER 


While Gene Sharp has written 
eloquently on the practicality of 
nonviolence, and leaders such as 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King 
have developed its spiritual roots, 
it has taken the innovative and cou- 
rageous American feminist Robin 
Morgan to develop of philosophy 
of peace based on an understanding 
of the pathology of rationales for 
armed struggle. Morgan is not con- 
tent with merely demonstrating the 
workability and morality of the 
nonviolent creed. She takes us ona 
previously uncharted journey to 
explore the logic behind the mad- 
ness of violence without the usual 
apologies for ‘well-intentioned’ 
practicioners of this faith. 


PEACE CULTURE 


Morgan demonstrates that, 
whatever the contrasts between 
various advocates of violence, be 
they of the ‘right’ or ‘left’, of dif- 
ferent creeds or nationalities, in the 
end the victors are arms merchants, 
and the victims are civilians — 
women and children. She adapts 
the phrase of Frederick Engels, that 
violence is “the accelerator of eco- 
nomic development” to the reality 
thaat all armed struggles are “to the 
businessman ... also a market.” 

The book illustrates how armed 
Struggles become commercial rack- 
ets, obscuring their original politi- 
cal objectives, with examples cov- 
ering the range from the activities 
of the United States government to 


Race for Unity: 
eft the stories 


By MARIANNE MORONEY 


THE A LIVI 


For a week this summer, a 
seminar entitled Race for Unity 
brought a special approach to is- 
sues of racism in Toronto, devel- 
oped by the multi-racial Yes Oh 
Yes Drama Outreach Company. 

The fifty participants, ranging 
in age from 16 to 24 and coming 
from varied racial and ethnic back- 
grounds, were asked the question, 
“How am I responsible for preju- 
dice?” We explored this question 
through the use of ‘playback the- 
atre.’ 

Playback theatre is a technique 
in which the company hears and 
then ‘plays back’ the real life sto- 
ries of participants, and allows them 
to make ‘repairs’ and “transforma- 


The choice is yours. 


Why spend time and energy looking for alternative 
products and services if it means supporting 
corporate interests? Make a complete switch! 


For alternative products, consultations and 

referrals for the social change community, call us 

or visit our new recycling depot at 14 Markham St. 
(one block West of Queen and Bathurst) 


x OR GREY Mon.-Fri. 9am to 5pm, Sat. 12pm—4pm 


i . _CLair Ave. W. #3, Toronto, 
Wise Alternatives cane eee 


to every Story or situation, free of 


judgement. 

Using this as a springboard, 
the participants and company mem- 
bers spent a week discovering our 
“swallowed lies”, understanding the 
dynamics of unequal situations, and 
celebrating the development of a 
new, positive language. We left 
realizing that we have the tools 
with which to make new choices. 

The week ended with a thou- 
sand people attending the Race for 
Unity performance at the Winter 
Garden Theatre, where the partici- 
pants’ voices and stories were given 
a third dimension through drama. 
The experience was, for me, a valu- 
able reminder that peace can begin 
at home.# 


Diploma Proaqramme in Communit 


George Brown College offers a Diploma Programme in | 
Community Work to persons with a strong commitment to | 
human rights, social justice and community development in a 


multicultural society. 


This is a two-year, full-time programme of classroom study 
and supervised work in the field. 

We start in September and end in May. 

For more information or to arrange an interview, call (416) 
867-2185. 


tions’ in discovering new choices. 


the IRA (which funds its bombings 
from taxi cab operations whose 
profitability was greatly increased 
after they began bombing the 
Belfast bus system). 

Stunning as these revelations 
are, they are surpassed by Morgan’s 
careful exposition of how they are 
ultimately linked to male oppres- 
sion of women. The book begins 
with a scenario: “Look closely at 
her. She crosses a street ... sud- 
denly there are footsteps behind 
her ... A man’s footsteps. She knows 
this immediately ... He could be a 
man merely walking at his normal 
pace. But she fears him. She fears 
him because he is a man. She has 
reason to fear ... This moment she 
shares with every human being who 
is female. This is the democratiza- 
tion of fear.” She goes on the exam- 
ine the myth of the terrorist, the 
Demon Lover, the “subliminal idol 


manian fuse .. "We z are “tld that 
women lust to have him. We are 
told that men lust to be him ... This 
is the democratization of violence.” 
While avoiding the idealiza- 
tion of women as ‘naturally peace- 
ful’, Morgan insists that it is they, 


“perhaps .. because we exist out- 


learn more 
about 
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side that body politic, except as 
victims or as tokens”, who are able 
to challenge and end the institu- 
tionalization of violence that is 
equally a part of state-waged war- 
fare and of small-scale terrorism, 
to take the glamour away from the 
eroticized myth of the gunman. 
One of the most compelling 
aspects of The Demon Lover is 
Morgan’s own experience as an 
‘urban terrorist’, a member of the 
Weather Underground. She remem- 
bers “the risk of being swept into 
obliteration, the aphrodisiac in de- 
manding power”, remembers as 
well the development of her own 
feminist understanding and how it 
led her away from the group. She 
recounts a crucial turning point, 
when she was asked to place a 
bomb in a women’s washroom and 
refused “... It’s secretaries who'll 
get hurt or killed ... They don’ thave 
any power...” She finally won the 
argument only by falling back on 
more politically correct logic — 
that the cleaning women were most 
likely to be hurt, and that they would 
be “very likely black or Hispanic.” 
Morgan records, as well, the 
cynical ways in which male terror- 
ists manipulate women, even those 
who ‘of their own will’ carry out 
terrorist acts — like Patty Hearst, 
converted by repeated rapes and 
beatings. The infamous terrorist 
Carlos was financed by a network 
of women, who were subsequently 


jailed or killed while he escaped 
without a scratch. The expendabil- 
ity of women in terrorist causes 
was most frightfully revealed by 
the Japanese United Red Army’s 
killing of 14 of their former com- 
rades, mostly women, for such sins 
as “bourgeois deformities” and the 
wearing of earrings. 

Morgan’s grim description of 
the crimes and follies of armed 
struggle is balanced by a moving 
description of the power of women 
in nonviolent movements for so- 
cial change, like the Chipko move- 
ment, a peasant struggle against 


. deforestation: “The women clung 


to the trees, and the troops were too 
ashamed to fire. So the government 
and loggers sent in elephants to 
trample the women who were drap- 
ing themselves around the trees. 
The huge animals moved forward 
on command. The women left the 
trees and approached the elephants, 
singing a ritual song ... But these 
were not temple elephants, they 
were army elephants. Still the 
women approached, singing, and 
then they swarmed over the ani- 
mals, stroking them, embracing the 
massive trunks and feet. Was this a 
tactic or a prayer? ... But the el- 
ephants stopped. The elephants 
knelt. The elephants would not 
budge. The troops and the loggers 
withdrew, acknowledging defeat 
before a group of women who were 


hugging trees. & 


brochures” 


indonesia? 


Name: 
Address: 


, Postal code: 
| would like 


Saturday, Sept. 12, 8 p.m. 
Trinity-St. Paul’s, 427 Bloor St. W. 
presented by the Mariposa Foundation 
call 778-9063 for ticket info 
° or get tickets at the Women’s Bookstore 


“A vital resource for anyone who 
wants to look beyond the travel 


—Maureen Davies, Associate 
Professor of Law, Carleton University 


The Indonesia Kit is designed for 
secondary students, college and 
university classes, and community 
groups. Its breezy, journalistic style 
makes it easy to read and its question- 
raising format makes it a natural take- 
off point for discussion of issues such 
as human rights, self-determination and 
environmental sustainability. 


An ideal resource for schools, universi- 
ties, researchers, groups and libraries! 


i Send me a copy of The Indonesia Kit right away! 


____ copies of The Indonesia Kit @ $7, 
pou plus $2 postage and handling ($6 each for 10 or more) 


Please enclose a cheque made out to the East 
f Timor Alert Network, and send to ETAN, 
104-2120 West 44th, Vancouver BC, V6M 2G2 


: Phone (604) 264-9973 
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The Student Christian Movement 


The Student Christian Movement 
(SCM) is a national body with a pres- 
ence on 21 campuses across Canada. 
Affiliated with the World Student 
Christian Federation, it is an organi- 
zation of Christians and non-Chris- 
tians seeking ways to link faith with 
social concern. 

Founded over 60 years ago, the 
SCM is an evolving organization that 
attempts to respond positively to the 
challenges of the current day. 

The SCM is a registered charity, 
funded by churches and individuals. 
Each campus local is autonomous, 
but linked through a national Board 
composed of regional representa- 
tives. For more information, or to 
make a donation, contact: 

e National Office, 310 Danforth 
Ave, Toronto, Ont. M5S 1N6 

e University of Toronto SCM, 7 
Hart House Circle, Toronto, M5S1A1 

e York and Glendon SCM, c/o 
YFS, Suite 336, Student Centre, York 
University, 4700 Keele St., 
Downsview, Ont, M3] 1P3 

e SCM-Western, Rm. 208, U.C.C. 
Building, University of Western 


Ontario, London, Ont, N6A 3K7 


The boycott as 


spiritual practice _ 


By Brian Burch 


Each issue of the Student Christian 
Movement magazine All Things New 
contains information on boycotts. From 
Daishowa pulp and paper products to 
California table grapes, products are iso- 
lated for boycott in an effort to link the 
call for justice with a simple and power- 
ful tool for change. Whether viewed as a 
spiritual exercise or an act of solidarity, 
boycotts have been a long-standing part 
of the life and work of the SCM. . 

Boycotts are a pragmatic and simple 
tool. By refusing to buy a product, we 


cease to pay for the injustices which bring 


profit to those who distribute these 
goods. It is both an individual action, as 
each person chooses to buy or not buy a 
given product, and a collective action 
whose supporters non-cooperate with 
the marketplace for a specific purpose 
during a common period of time. 

Among the many boycotts that mem- 
bers of SCM support are the California 
table grape, the General Electric and the 
Bata Shoes boycotts. 

The United Farmworkers’ boycott 


of California table grapes is an effort to | 


achieve fair and free collective bargain- 
ing for migrant farmworkers and an end 
to the use of five of the most deadly 
pesticides that are regularly sprayed 
upon the food we eat. 

The General Electric boycott is an 
effort to end GE’s involvement in the 
nuclear arms industry. And the boycott 
of Bata Shoes is due to the heavy involve- 
ment of Bata in Indonesia, whose inva- 
sion of East Timor has resulted in the 
deaths of over 200,000 people since 1976. 

Boycotts seeman ideal form of social 
action for a religious organization. An 


individual acts on the faith that by what | 


one person chooses to do, change can 


Meditation and 
countering 
Be a at male power 


By Greg deGroot-Maggetti 
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T. “OPE This article is addressed to men. It 
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7 ig EE fin has to do with justice in relationships 
with women. More specifically, it has to 

do with one aspect of such relationships: 
jp Se that of listening to and hearing women. 

CRH Eh Je , sa I have experienced time and again, 
H ANAA aes in meetings and conversation where men 

and women are together, the tendency 


of men to dominate. 
At the Student Christian Movement 


Conference in May this became a serious 
issue. For every comment by a woman 
during plenary sessions, five or six men 
spoke. Within an organization commit- 
ted to justice, this is a problem. When 
men dominate, women’s voices get 
drowned out. 

I have read, too, of studies showing 
that eighty per cent of conversational 
interruptions are men interrupting 
women. But I don’t need studies to re- 
veal this. I do it myself, all too often. 

The drive to talk and talk and the 
difficulty being silentand listening poses 
a problem for me personally as well. It 
creates a restlessness which distracts me 
jand disrupts my powers of discernment. 
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Lately, 
pline of meditation. Meditation is a prac- 
tice found in many religions. It has deep 
roots within Christianity — although 
the practice has suffered through disuse 
in the West in recent centuries. 

Meditation in the Christian tradi- 
tion involves quieting oneself and open- 
ing oneself to the voice of God and the 
movement of the Spirit. 

When I started to practice medita- 
tion I found it difficult — I still do. The 
way of doing meditation suggested to 
me through things I have read involves 
setting aside time at the beginning and 
end of the day to sit in silence and focus 
ona centring word. The aim is to release 
all busyness and distractions; to be still. 

Needless to say this involves forego- 
ing TV or reading something that might 
seem very important. Meditation is a 
discipline. Itrequires the commitment to 
spend twenty minutes or so, two times a 
day, doing nothing. Butitis only through 
ein discipline that one can develop the abil- 
ee ity to be still. 

What I have noticed is that when I 
meditate regularly my restlessness ceases 
at other times as well. I am more able to 
be still throughout the day and don't feel 
the need to have a comment for every- 
thing. I am more open to the word of God 
spoken both when I meditate and in the 
voices of others and in many daily expe- 

riences. 
~My experience leads me to wonder 
whether the practice of meditation could 
be a small part of the solution to male 
dominance. 

If meditating enables me to listen 
more attentively and hear women more 
clearly, could it enable other men to do 


the same? 
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occur. There is no violence done to any- 
one. A boycott can be organized indi- 
vidually or collectively, bringing to a 
campaign public actions like rallies, to 
reinforce what an individual is doing in 
day to day life. 

There are no rewards to gain by: 
participating ina boycott for those choos- 
ing not to buy a product. It involves 
small transformation of behaviour. The 
effects of boycotts, however, can be enor- 
mous, as those seeking an end to apart- * 
heid in South Africa can testify. 

A benefit for the California grape, 
General Electric, Bata Shoes, and other 
boycotts, will be held on Friday, Septem- ..... 
ber 11 at 7:00 p.m., in the Steelworkers’ A on 
Hall, 25 Cecil St. Admission is $7, which 
includes a DJ, cash bar, snacks, and a 
minimum of speeches. For more infor- 
mation, contact the University of Toronto 


SCM at 979-9629.%7 
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MALAYSIA 


East TIMOR UPDATE 


Number 14 — September 1, 1992 — 


In December 1975, just ten days after 


declaring its independence from 
Portugal, the tiny southeast Asian 
country of East Timor was invaded 
by its neighbour Indonesia. In the 
decade-and-a-half since, 250,000 
people — over a third of the indige- 
nous Timorese population — have 
been killed. Genocide and massive 
human rights violations — every- 
thing from rape to indiscriminate 
killings to forced abortions — go on 
to this day. But so does the struggle 
Jor freedom of the East Timorese 
people. It is largely the support of 
countries like Canada that allows 
Indonesia to maintain its occupation. 


East Timor Update is a monthly news 
service edited in Toronto by the East 
Timor Alert Network. Reprinting is 
encouraged, but please credit East 
Timor Update. Contact the 

Network for more information: 


ETAN Vancouver: 104—2120 West 
44th, Vancouver BC, V6M 2G2. 
ETAN Toronto: PO Box 562, Station 


N ow: g 


ETAN Ottawa: PO Box 2002, Station 


D, Ottawa Ont., KIP 5W3. 

Regional Contacts: 

Guelph: East Timor Working Group, 
OPIRG, University of Guelph, Guelph 
Ont., NIG 2W1. 

Hamilton: Earth Action, Box 212, 
Gilmour Hall, McMaster University, 
Hamilton Ont., L8S 1C0. 

Kingston: Bill Ripley, 217 Glengarry 
Rd., Kingston Ont., K7M 3J6. 
Kitchener- Waterloo: Dr Peter Eglin, 
Wilfred Laurier University, Waterloo 
Ont., N2L 3C5. 

Montréal: Jeffrey Rudolph, 375 
Sherwood Cres., Town of Mount 
Royal, Que., H3R 3C8. 

Windsor: Jason Amyot, 488 Green 
Valley Dr., Tecumseh Ont., NSN 3L7. 
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Indonesia assails human rights groups 


The government of Indonesia has 
stepped up repression directed at human 
rights organizations. As this issue went to 
press, Indonesia was preparing a crack- 
down on dissidents during the Non- 
Aligned Movement of states (NAM) 
summit. Indonesia is very sensitive to 
international opinion, and anxious to 
avoid embarrassment during the triennial 
gathering of Third World leaders. 

More than 1,500 soldiers have been 
moved to Jakarta, the capital of Indonesia 
and site of the summit. Soldiers sur- 
rounded the offices of INFIGHT (Indone- 
sian Front for the Defence of Human 
Rights) and SKEPHI (Indonesian NGO 
Network for Forestry Conservation) and 
cut phone and fax lines into the offices. 
General Kentot Harsono, military 
commander in Jakarta, issued ordered 
soldiers to shoot without hesitation 
anyone who joins “protests or any other 
trouble that can send the city into chaos.” 

Both INFIGHT and SKEPHI are 
accused by the government of aiding pro- 
independence Timorese students studying 
in Jakarta and assisting in a Timorese 


student demonstration in Jakarta last i 


| peaceful protest were found guilty of 


subversion this summer and sentenced to 
jail terms of up to ten years. 


Offshore oil plundered 

An Australian subsidiary of Marathon 
Oil will begin exploring for oil in Decem- 
ber in the Timor Gap, an area of seabed 
between East Timor and Australia. 
Marathon will spend $76 million and drill 
twelve oil wells in the disputed waters. 
Other companies are planning to follow 
suit. 

The Timor Gap, thought to contain 
potentially vast oil reserves, was divided 
by Australia and Indonesia in a treaty that 
came into effect in February 1991. The 
treaty has been challenged by Portugal, 


FREE EAST TIMOR : FALL ACTION CAMPAIGN 


November 12, 1992 will mark the first anniversary of the Santa Cruz massacre, 
in which Indonesian soldiers massacred over 100 unarmed Timorese at a 
peaceful protest. Although the massacre was just the latest in a long string of 
atrocities committed in East Timor during seventeen years of Indonesian 
military occupation, the Santa Cruz massacre drew international condemna- 
tion because of the presence of western journalists who filmed the killings. 

A series of activities is planned for Ontario in the two months leading up to the 


anniversary. 


e A speaking tour, featuring Timorese refugee Abé Barreto Soares and the first 
Canadian showings of the full version of Cold Blood: the Massacre of East 
Timor. Events will be held during September and October at Brock, Carleton, 
Guelph, McGill, McMaster, Ottawa, Queen’s, Sheridan, Toronto, Trent, 
Waterloo, Wilfred Laurier, Western Ontario, Windsor, and York. 

e Continued efforts to get Canadian universities with aid projects in Indonesia 
(notably Guelph and Simon Fraser) to divest, following the lead of the Univer- 


sity of Toronto. 


e A international day of action for East Timor on November 12. 
e An open letter to the Canadian government, to appear in the national press 


on November 12. 


We need your help to make this campaigns a success — please get in touch! 


__ Goes hot recognize our 


still recognized as the administering 
power of East Timor by the United 
Nations, as an illegal plunder of natural 
resources rightfully belonging to the 
people of East Timor. Portugal is suing 
Australia in the World Court and has 
asked the Court to nullify the Timor Gap 
treaty. (Indonesia is not being sued as it 

ough the case ıs still before the 
court, eleven consortiums have been 
granted drilling concession areas. Compa- 
nies involved include Shell Oil (activists 
in the Netherlands, Shell’s home country, 
have called for a boycott in protest), 
British Petroleum, Phillips and Enterprise 
Oil. 


at ag 


New attacks 
in Timor 
mountains 

The Indone- 
sian armed forces 
have reportedly 
launched a major 
new offensive 
against East 
Timorese guerrilla 
fighters in a bid to 
capture resistance 
leader Xanana 
Gusmão. “It’s a 
very big offen- 
sive,” said Alfred 
Ferreira, a 
Timorese repre- 
sentative in 
Australia. “These 
operations are 
progressing now. 
The Indonesians 
are trying to 
encircle them and 
push them toward the centre of Timor. It 
is arid there and living conditions are very 
difficult.” 

Several “intense” clashes have been 
reported in Viqueque, Baucau and Same 
regions of the East Timor interior. 


There are now twelve battalions of 
Indonesian soldiers in East Timor, four 
“combat battalions” and eight “territorial 
battalions” (whose job is to control 
dissent in villages and resettlement 
camps). This marks and increase of two 
battalions since November 1991, which 
contradicts Indonesian government 
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imor is being reduced. 


Portugal says no 
The East Timor Alert Network has 

written to the government of Portugal to 
praise Portugal’ s refusal to endorse a 
European Community—Association of 
South-East Asian Nations trade agree- 
ment. 
Portugal 
blocked the 
trade deal 
because 
Indonesia, 
ASEAN’s 
largest 
member, still 
maintains its 
illegal 
occupation of 
East Timor. 

“Indonesia 
invaded East 
Timor. They 
created the 
problem,” 
Portuguese 
secretary of 
State for 
foreign 
affairs Jose 
Durao 
Barroso said, 
adding 
Portugal 
cannot approve a new agreement with 
ASEAN “unless there is a fundamental 
change in Indonesia’s policy over East 
Timor.” 
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Letters 


I recently received your 
latest issue of the ACTivist and 
am pleased to see articles about 
courageous War Resisters. 
However, I must say I am very 
disappointed at not finding one 
comment on the results of 
Ramsey Clark’s War Crimes 
Tribunals, in which George Bush 
and Co. were found to be more 
monstrous than Saddam Hussein. 

You might argue that the 
success of Ramsey Clark’s 
tribunals has already been 
documented in one of Toronto’s 

mainstream newspapers. This is 
true; but when are the alternative 
papers going to learn the skill of 
repetition which the government 
and the mainstream media use so 
well to their advantage? How 
many times did we see and hear 
Stories about babies being thrown 
from incubators in Kuwait? How 
many times did we see and hear 
stories about the possibility of 
Arab terrorism in Canada during 
the Gulf “War”? Both of these 
stories turned out to be untrue, 
but they certainly were effective, 
and they accomplished their goal. 
of turning victims into villains. 

If the alternative press is 
truly against imperialism, why 
don’t they do a better job of 
“advertising” the horrors of 
imperialism? This might not be 
much help to the hundreds of 
thousands of dead Iraqis, but it 
might at least help to make 
people a little more skeptical the 
next time Uncle Sam gets trigger- 


happy. 
Lorna Gayle Almaini 
Toronto, Ontario 


Classified 
Happy birthday Wanda June! 


Reach 10,000 readers who 
care about peace, ecology and 
human rights . Classified ads 
are $10 for 25 words or less, 
$15 for 25-50 words. Next is- 
sue deadline: Sept. 23 


PEACE ACTION 


Peace across Ontario What’s behind the trees?: 
Meadow Lake and uranium 


The seventh annual Ontario 
Peace Conference will be held in 
Oakville during the weekend of 


September 11-13, 1992. 


Members of ACT for Disar- 
mament, the local organizers, are 
inviting peace activists from all 
parts of Ontario to Oakville, acom- 
munity of 100,000 people living 
halfway between Toronto and 
Hamilton. Topics for discussion at 
the provincial peace gathering will 
include “Building Peace Culture in 
Ontario” and “Making Peace with 
the Earth.” 

Participants have also been 
invited to organize small group 
workshops to promote issues and 
campaigns of special concern to 
their own community. 

The Ontario Peace Conference, 
first convened in Ottawa in 1985, 
remains the major networking event 
for the provincial peace commu- 
nity. Subsequent conferences have 
been held in North Bay, London, 
Guelph, Belleville and Toronto. 

The annual conference ‘has 
spawned numerous peace cam- 
paigns, including a successful bid 
to have Ontario declared a nuclear 
weapons free zone in 1987, and 
province-wide efforts to stop the 
transport of radioactive tritium from 
CANDU nuclear reactors across 
southern Ontario highways, and 
low-level flights by American 
fighter jets over northern Ontario 
wilderness. 


This year’s gathering wi. əpen 


with a social on the evening on 
Friday, Sept. 11. Workshops will 
take place all day Saturday and 


ACT chapters and contacts 


ACT Toronto 

736 Bathurst St. 
Toronto M5S 2R4 

416-531-6154 (phone) 

416-531-5850 (fax) 


Vancouver Contact 
Susan Moore 
604-988-3740 


Fredericton Contact 
Diane Terry 
506-472-2629 


~ tact ACT Oakville, 


Sunday at the Oakville Central Li- 
brary. There will also be a dinner 
and dance on 
Saturday 
evening, fol- 
lowing a 
wreath-lay- 
ing ceremony 
at the 
Oakville War 
Memorial. 

Regis- 
tration fees 
are minimal 
($20-$35) 
and include 
food and 
lodgings. The 
dinner and 
dance social 
is an addi- 
tional $10. 

FET 
Oakville, a 
chapter of 
ACT for Dis- 
armament, is 
an indepen- 
dent, all-volunteer grassroots orga- 
nization working within the com- 
munity for peace, ecology and hu- 
man rights, since April 1987. Mem- 
bers help organize the annual 
Oakville Peace Festivalevery June, 
hold regular demonstrations, teach- 
ins and petition drives, and help 
with the Oakville Peace Centre 
Project. 


Interested 


Court, Oakville Ont., L6J 5S2, 
phone/fax (416) 844-4453.% 


ACT Oakville 

140 Cavendish Court 
Oakville L6J 5S2 
416-844-4453 (phone/ 
fax) 


Lindsay Contact 
Cathy Lummiss 
705-324-2854 


Peterborough Contact 
Ruth Gayle 
705-741-4848 


opleshould con- 
40 Cavendish | 


The 
native 
blockade at 
Meadow 
Lake in 
northern 
Saskatchewan, 
blocking 
the access 
of loggers 
into areas 
that are be- 
E 
clearcut, 
continues 
despite the 
arrest of a 
number of 
elders and 
organizers. 

Some 
suspectthat 
this issue is 
not only 
clearcutting. 
Northern 
Saskatchewan has large uranium 
resources, and they fear that 
clearcutting the Meadow Lake site 
may just be the first step towards 
opening the area up for uranium 
mining. 

The blockade is under con- 
stant RCMP surveillance, and they 
are concerned about their ability to 
remain on the site when winter 


comes. Donations can be seni io 


Protectors of Mother Earth, Bank 
Account #6095442, Royal Bank 
of Canada, 130 Centre St., 


Guelph Contact 
Aloz 
519-767-1781 


St. Catharines Contact 
Bruce Allen 
416-934-6233 


Hamilton Contact 
Peter Hutton 
416-628-3168 


Meadow Lake, Saskatchewan, 
SOM 1V0. 

A coalition of groups support- 
ing the people of Meadow Lake has 
formed in Toronto. A vigil in sup- 
port of the blockade will be held on 
September 6, at Queen’s Park, be- 
ginning at 7 p.m. and going on 
through the night. You can contact: 

e ACT for Disarmament, 531- 
6154 

e Canadian Alliance in Soli- 
darity with Native Peoples, 972- 
1573 

Environmental Peace Cam- 
paign, 533-6920 

Toronto Disarmament Net- 
work, 535-8005 

eWomen for a Just and 


Healthy Planet, 488-9478% 


UPDATE 


Please note: The 
Women's Peace Agenda 
Conference (Oct. 30-Nov. 
1) has been relocated from 
Peterborough to Toronto. 

The conference try to 
incorporate a women’s per- 
spective into the peace 
movement, and examine 
what a ‘peace agenda’ 
means for women from dif- 


-ferent communiiies. — 


Call531-6154(Maggie _ 


or Mary) for more details 
or to register 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


our latest fashion accessory 
War Resisters’ 
International 
broken rifle pins 


$4 plus postage 
from ACT, 736 Bathurst 
St., Toronto MSS 2R4 


issue! 


The ACTivist is Toronto’s only peace newspaper. 
And now, it’s published monthly to bring you the 
latest news of peace and human rights from around 
the world, First Nations here at home, peace cam- 
paigns, and so much more! 


A subscription to The ACTivist is available for a 
minimum donation of $10 to ACT for Disarma- ) 
ment. Drop us a line today — don’t miss a single 


send to: The ACTivist, c/o ACT for Disarmament, 
736 Bathurst Street, Toronto, M5S 2R4. 
Phone (416) 531-6154, fax (416) 531-5850 


$10 __ $20 


| 
| Name 


: Address 


| Postal Code 


5 enclose a donation towards my subscrip- 
| tion to The ACTivistof __ $10 or $__ 

| I realize peace work is expensive: here’s 

| my additional donation to ACT of 

= oes hive 


